ON HUMOUR AND SATIRE

One thing there is that he still fears; one anxiety still
bids him turn this way and that to scan the faces
of his slaves. He is afraid of laughter. The satirist
stands there, like the little child, in the procession
when the Emperor walked through the capital in his
famous new clothes; his is the tiny voice that inter-
prets the consciousness of a thousand onlookers:
" But, Mother, he has no clothes on at all! "

Satire has a wider scope, too. It is born to scourge
the persistent and ever-recurrent follies of the human
creature as such. And, for anybody who has the
humility to realize that it is aimed at him, and not
merely at his neighbours, satire has an intensely
remedial effect; it purifies the spiritual system of man
as nothing else that is human can possibly do. Thus,
every young man who is in love should certainly
read The Egoist (there would be far less unhappiness
in marriage if they all did), and no schoolmaster
should ever begin the scholastic year without re-
reading Mr. Bradby's Lanchester Tradition, to re-
mind him that he is but dust. Satire is thus an
excellent discipline for the satirized: whether it is
a good thing for the satirist is more open to question.
Facit indignatio versum; it is seldom that the impetus
to write satire comes to a man except as the result
of a disappointment. Since disappointment so often
springs from love, it is not to be woridered at that
satirists have ever dealt unkindly with woman, from
the days of Simonides of Amorgos, who compared
woman with more than thirty different kinds of
animals, in every case to her disadvantage. A
pinched, warped fellow, as a rule, your satirist. It
is misery that drives men to laughter. It is bad
humour that encourages men first to be humorous.
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